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Assen. of American Railroads 


THE WORLD AT WORK 


Junior Scholastic’s Weekly Picture Page 


Pull in your ears, we're coming to a 
4unnel. This is more truth than poetry, be- 
cause—as you can see by the picture be- 
low—tunnels are made to fit. This is a 
tunnel through part of the Ozark Moun- 
tains on the Southern Illinois Railroad. 
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Pe nnsyivania R. R 


Above: A traveling postoffice on a P. R. R. train from 
Philadelphia to St. Louis. The mail is sorted en route 
and transferred to connecting trains at junctions. 


Right: Three new Union Pacific streamlined Diesel- 
electric locomotives. In the foreground is the "City 
of Denver,” and in background its twin "City of 
Chicago." They make the run of 1048 miles in 16 hours, 
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LROAD:! exciting things, and we 
capture some of their excitement in this = 
most exciting part of them are the engines. Loot 
the monster on the left, poking its fierce face out of 
the black night. It needs all its great power to hau! + 
"George Washington,” crack passenger train of th 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., over the Blue Ridge M 
from New York to Louisville. It is stopping here 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Find it on your me 





Pennsylvania R. BR 


Above: Here's a "box-car" that will hold fo 
boxes. This is an efficient way of handling le 
than-carload shipments on the Pennsylvani 
R. R. Steel containers or “boxes” are plac 
on flat-cars fitted with clamps to hold the 
on. A traveling crane lifts the containers fro 
platform to flat-car. Can you see why this | 
better than using the big single box-cars fc 
shipments that would not fill up a whole car 





Left: Interior of the Grand Central Static 
in New York City, terminus of the 20th Ceam 
tury Limited. The shafts of sunlight make thi 
an unusual picture. The circular stand in tha 
center of the floor is the information boot 


Union Pacif 
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ID you smile when you saw 

DP the pictures of the old engines 

on this page? Compare them 

with the new streamlined engines on 

the opposite page. Well, the old ones 

certainly look as odd as the automo- 
biles your parents first rode in. 

Railroads are only one hundred 
years old. Back in their early days 
our country was not the country we 
know today. Almost all the people 
lived in the East. Of course, there 
weren’t so many of them as there are 
today. But those who were here, 
and who did not care to make the 
dangerous journey West in covered 
wagons, stayed because there was no 
good way of traveling. 

You smile at the old engines. But 
when steam engines first appeared, 
the people of those days, too, had a 
good laugh at them. They thought 
engines and plans for railroads were 
foolishness. 

Many people were afraid of the 
engines. They expected them to 
blow up, and the “insane speed” they 
made was considered dangerous. 
(The early ones actually went as fast 
as 30 miles per hour!) 

But gradually people got used to 
the new idea. Other people put their 
money into railroad building, which 
really got going strong after the 
Civil War. 

As the railroads were pushed 
Westward, thousands of people went 
along with them—laborers and their 
families, store-keepers who sold 
goods to the working people, and 
others seeking their fortune. They 
built up towns along the “right of 
way,” and they built homes and 
churches, factories and schools. 

Farms were staked out and farm- 
ers sent their produce back to the 
Eastern cities. Factories in the East- 
ern cities sent clothes and machinery 
and other necessary articles to the 
people moving Westward with the 
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If trains didn’t come, we would all suffer 


railroads. In 1869, a 
track that was moving 
West and a track that 
was moving East from 
California met in what is 
now the state of Utah, 
and were joined together 
by a golden spike. Then 
it was possible, for the 
first time, to go clear 
across the continent by 
rail. 

The growth of the 
railroads at that time 
was enormous, and the 


The South's oldest locomotive — the 
Mississippi, built about 1834. It ran 
on the old Natchez & Hamburg R. R. 


growth of the country went right 
along with them. Branch lines were 
run off from the main lines. New 
towns sprang up on the branch lines. 
Thousands of miles of track were laid 
down. 

People came out from the East and 
settled in the West, causing business 
to grow by leaps and bounds. There 
was money to be made in railroads, 
and greedy men did not care how 
they made it. They bought up little 
railroad lines and combined them 
into big ones. They built unneces- 
sary lines to threaten other lines with 
ruin and make their owners buy the 
useless lines. They charged high rates 
for carrying freight*and passengers 
and many companies went out of 
business. Thousands of people who 
put their life’s savings into them lost 
it all. Then Uncle Sam stepped in and 
formed a committee that would have 
the right to watch over the roads, 


A locomotive of Civil War days. The 
odd-shaped stack stopped the sparks. 
Wood was used for fuel in those days. 


supervise the freight- 
rates and give permis- 
sion for one road to buy 
another. This group is 
called the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Today there are 242,- 
000 miles of railroad 
lines in the United 
States. Over them move 
45,000 steam and electric 
locomotives pulling 48,- 
000 passenger cars and 
1,750,000 freight cars. If 
all this “rolling stock” 
were made into one train 
it would reach five and 


a half times across the continent! 
Day and night these trains are work- 
ing, bringing the farmers’ products 
to the city. Day and night they 
are carrying manufactured products 
from the cities into the countryside, 
as well as mail and passengers. 

The people who live in the cities 
are dependent on the railroads, for 
they cannot go out into the streets 
and milk a cow or pick fresh vege- 
tables. The people who live in the 
country are just as dependent on the 
railroads, for they cannot go out into 
their fields and find ready-made 
clothes, machines or radios, or any 
of the thousands of articles that 
make life comfortable today. 

Millions of dollars in passenger and 
freight fares are taken in every year 
by the railroads, and millions of dol- 
lars are spent by them in wages to 
1,200,000 workers; and for fuel, sup- 
plies and equipment. 

In spite of the money the railroads 
earn from freight and passenger fares, 
and the large sums of money the U. S. 
Government has loaned the railroads 
at various times and paid them for 
carrying the mail, many roads are not 
as well off as they might be. They can- 
not improve their services to the pub- 
lic as fast as the public would like to 
see them improved. New lines of great 
busses have taken some of the freight 
and passengers away from the rail- 
roads. Transport planes have taken a 
little more. 

So, the railroad companies have not 
had the money to improve their service 
as fast as the people want it improved. 
The people want more air-conditioned 
trains and modern day-coaches. 

To get more people to use the rail- 
roads for travel instead of busses, rail- 
roads recently lowered the price of 
tickets to two cents per mile (1% cents 
in the South and West) for coach 
travel; three cents per mile for Pull- 
man travel, plus the extra charge for 
your seat or berth in the Pullman. 
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Photos from Assn. of American Railroads 
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THE SMALL YELLOW TRAIN 


u” AVID,” said Aunt Melissa, 
D “there are times when I truly 
believe your questions will 

drive me crazy!” 

“He’s at it all day long,” said Aunt 
Ann. “What makes the steam engine 
go, and how big is it, and what does 
it look like? I can’t answer the ques- 
tions. Why do folks want to bother 
their heads about those new-fangled 
iffairs, anyway?” 

“Why, indeed!” agreed Aunt Me- 
lissa. 

David said nothing for a few minu- 
es. He was sorry he had annoyed the 
aunts. They had been so kind to him 
since he had come to stay in their 
‘omfortable house. He would be with 
them until his father and mother 
came home from a long voyage in his 
father’s ship. Perhaps he should not 
alk so much about the new locomo- 
tive. 


“T didn’t mean—” said David. 
‘Neither did I,” said Aunt Melissa, 
iastily. 


“Well,” suggested Aunt Ann, “I’ve 
heard there is a man in town who is 
showing a picture of the queer con- 
traption. Perhaps if we took David 
to see it he would find answers to 
some of his questions.” 

David sat up straight, his eyes 
shining. 

“A good plan,” said Aunt Melissa. 
“We'll go this very afternoon.” 

So, like most of the people in Al- 
bany, the aunts and David went to see 
the picture. It was cut out of black 
paper and it had been made by a man 
who actually rode on the train the 
first time it carried passengers. Now 
he was showing a picture of it in his 
studio and charging a small admis- 
sion fee. 

As David came into the room he 
gave a little gasp. There was the pic- 
ture, a big one, longer than David 
himself, all across the wall on one 
side of the room. Now he knew just 
how the train looked! 
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Chugging and puffing and snorting, 
it takes David on his first ride 


People were talking about the pic- 
ture. 

“It’s wonderful!” they said. “Just 
like magic. Cut out of a piece of black 
paper with a pair of common scissors. 
And see the engineer! It’s David Mat- 
thews himself, not quite as large as 
life, but twice as natural. The way 
Mr. Brown takes these likenesses is 
astonishing.” 

“David,” said Aunt Melissa, “come 
here and let Mr. Brown cut your por- 
trait.” 


David sighed as he left the picture 
of the train. All the time that Mr. 
Brown was cutting his portrait David 
kept his eyes on the little engine. 
Snip, snip went Mr. Brown’s scis- 
sors. Small pieces of black paper fell 
to the floor. People stretched their 
necks and leaned over to watch what 
he was doing. Snip, snip, and the 
portrait was finished. Not nearly as 
large as life, but twice as natural! 

It was hard to get David away from 
the picture of that train, he could 
have looked at it all day long. 

“Now he will be satisfied,” said 
Aunt Ann. 


But David was not satisfied. He had 
a great many more questions to ask 
and he wanted to see the train with 
his own eyes. At last the day came 
when he found courage to tell the 
aunts that he wanted more than any- 
thing in the world to ride on the 
small yellow train. When he told 
them they were shocked. They were 
horrified. They were terrified. 


“Have you heard the tales of what 
happened on the first trip?” they 
asked. “Why it jerked so that Sally 
Jones was thrown from her seat. Her 
father lost his hat and never did find 
it again!” 


“And the sparks! Mrs. Burton had 
a big hole burned in her new dress. 
The ladies who were in the open cars 
had to put up parasols to keep the 
sparks and cinders off their clothes.” 

“Sally said her face was black from 
the smoke after they had ridden a 
while.” 

“It is a very remarkable invention, 
David, but a most dangerous and un- 
comfortable way to travel.” 

All this did not discourage David 
in the least. It simply made him 
wish more than ever that he could 
ride on the train. In fact, he knew he 
would never be quite happy until he 
had done so. 

The aunts knew this too. So, be- 
cause they were really very fond of 
David, they began to talk in this way: 

“He does so want to go,” said Aunt 
Melissa. 

“Perhaps it is not so bad after all, 
I heard they have made improve- 
ments.” 

“Sally Jones always makes things 
seem worse than they are.” 

“And Elizabeth has begged us to 
bring David to visit her in Schenec- 
tady.” 

“Do you think we might try it?” 

David could scarcely believe his 
ears when the aunts told him they 
had decided to travel by the train. 
When the day came it was bright and 
sunny. It took quite a while to get 
ready. Both aunts wore their second- 
best dresses and David’s hair was 
brushed to a remarkable neatness. 
The aunts had hired a carriage to 
drive to the place from which the 





*From America Travels, by Alice Dal- 
gliesh, published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The chapter, “The Small Yellow 
Train,” is used here by permission of the 
publishers. 
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train started. As this was David's es- 
pecial day, he was allowed to ride in 
front with the coachman. 

Aunt Melissa and Aunt Ann were 
safely settled in the carriage. The 
coachman cracked his whip. They 
were off! David braced his feet 
against the dashboard and looked 
sideways at the coachman. He looked 
solemn and cross, so David did not 
speak. There was silence for a long 
time. Then the coachman looked at 
David. 

“Going to ride on the train, I 
hear?” 

“Yes,” said David. 


“H’m,” said the coachman. “More 
time than sense. What do folks want 
with them steam engines anyway, 
puffing and snorting and scaring the 
horses half out of their wits? Thirty 
miles an hour it goes! I say no good 
will come of people shooting around 
the country like skyrockets!” 

“But it’s a very wonderful inven- 
tion,” ventured David. 

“H’m!” said the coachman. “That 
may be. But did you hear about the 
steam locomotive that blew up down 
Charleston way? Folks scattered all 
over the tracks. Horses for me!” 

David could think of nothing to 
say. He hoped Aunt Ann and Aunt 
Melissa had not heard the conversa- 
tion, for there was still time to turn 
back. Now they were at the place 
from which the train started. There 
was a steep hill leading into the town, 
and people thought that engines 
could run only on level ground. So 
there was a little car on which pas- 
sengers sat while a stationary engine 
pulled them up to the top of the hill. 
The aunts did not care for this at all. 

The car reached the top of the 
slope. The passengers stepped off— 
and there was the De Witt Clinton 
engine with its train! Shivers chased 
up and down David's spine and his 
stomach seemed to be turning over. 
The little engine stood on the track 
puffing as if impatient to be off. It 
looked just like the picture — and, 
sure enough, there was David Mat- 
thews, the engineer! Next to the en- 
gine was the tender with wood for 
fuel, and behind that the coaches, 
bright yellow with orange trim- 
mings. Some of the passengers chose 
to sit on top of the coaches, but the 
aunts were sure it would be safer in- 
side. Besides they remembered about 
the sparks. Now they were settled. 

“All aboard!” The conductor 
climbed on a small seat behind the 
tender and blew a long blast on a tin 
horn. “All aboard!” 

“Can’t we get out even now?” ask- 
ed Aunt Ann, nervously clasping and 
unclasping her mittened hands. 

“Nonsense, Ann,” said Aunt Me- 
lissa. “We must do it for David's 
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sake.” Her voice was firm, but her 
knees were trembling. 

S-s-s-s-sss! a great sound of 
steam. 

S-s-s-s-s-sss! Chuff! They were 
off! 

It was jerky, but not nearly as bad 
as Sally Jones had said it was. Un- 
doubtedly there had been changes 
and improvements. How quickly they 
traveled! The coaches rocked and 
swayed. The engine puffed out great 
clouds of black smoke. The aunts sat 
bolt upright, hands clasped tightly 
on their laps, looking perfectly mis- 
erable. David looked perfectly happy. 
He talked all the time. 

“We're out in the country now! 
Oh, look at those cows, they’re scared 
of us!” 

“Look at those children on the 
fence. They’re so surprised to see 
me riding on the train!” 

“OQ-oh! We scared a horse! See him 
go down the road!” 

“Ouch! There’s a spark on me. It’s 
all right, I put it out.” 





“Your cheek is all black, Aunt 
Melissa. No, not that one, the other 
one.” 


“There’s another horse that’s 
scared! I wonder what he thinks we 
are,”’ 


After a time David did not talk so 
much and the aunts did not sit so 
stiffly. They were getting quite ac- 
customed to riding on the train. 

“After all .. . Melissa. .. .” 


“After all you like it, don’t you, 
Aunt Ann?” asked David. 


“Why, yes, David, it seems almost 
pleasant. We shall undoubtedly use 
the train a number of other times.” 


David leaned back in his seat with 
a deep sigh of happiness. 

“T shall go with you every time,” 
he said. ““And when I grow up I shall 
drive an engine just like David Mat- 
thews. Won’t that be fine, Aunt 
Melissa?” 

But Aunt Melissa had not time to 
answer for they were at the end of 
the line. 

“Schenectady! Schenectady! All 
out!” 

The journey on the small yellow 
train was over. 


- Illustrations by Hildegard Woodward, from America Travels (Macmillan). 
“The cows are scared of us!" 
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[on night at black midnight I woke with a cry, 


The windows were shaking, there was thunder 
yn high, 
The floor was atremble, the door was ajar, 
White fires, crimson fires, shone from afar. 
I rushed to the dooryard. The city was gone. 
My home was a hut without orchard or lawn. 
It was mud-smear and logs near a whispering stream, 
Nothing else built by man could I see in my dream... 
Then .. 
Ghost-kings came headlong, row upon row, 
Gods of the Indians, torches aglow. 


They mounted the bear and the elk and the deer, 
And eagles gigantic, aged and sere, 

They rode long-horn cattle, they cried “A-la-la.” 
They lifted the knife, the bow, and the spear, 
They lifted ghost-torches from dead fires below, 
The midnight made grand with the cry “A-la-la.” 
The midnight made grand with a red-god charge, 
A red-god show, 

A red-god show, 

“A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la.” 


With bodies like bronze, and terrible eyes 

Came the rank and the file, with catamount cries, 

Gibbering, yipping, with hollow-skull clacks, 

Riding white bronchos with skeleton backs, 

Scalp-hunters, beaded and spangled and bad, 

Naked and lustful and foaming and mad, 

Flashing primeval demoniac scorn, 

Blood-thirst and pomp and darkness reborn, 

Power and glory that sleep in the grass 

While the winds and the snows and the great rains 
pass. 


They crossed the gray river, thousands abreast, 

They rode in infinite lines to the west, 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam, 

Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home, 

The sky was their goal where the star-flags were 
furled, 

And on past those far golden splendors they whirled. 

They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep, 

And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking of sleep. 


And the wind crept by 
Alone, unkempt, unsatisfied, 
The wind cried and cried— 
*The full title of the book is Johnny Appleseed and Other 
Poems, by Vachel lindsay. The poem reprinted here is used 


by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. Illus- 
trated by George Richards. 
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THE GHOST OF THE BUFFALOES 


By Vachel Lindsay from “Johnny Appleseed” 
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Muttered of massacres long past, 
Buffaloes in shambles vast... 

An owl said: “Hark, what is a-wing?” 
I heard a cricket carolling, 

I heard a cricket carolling, 

I heard a cricket carolling. 


Then... 

Snuffing the lightning that crashed from on high 
Rose royal old buffaloes, row upon row. 

The lords of the prairie came galloping by. 

And I cried in my heart “A-la-la, a-la-la, 

A red-god show, 

A red-god show, 

A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la.” 


Coughing forth steam from their leather-wrapped 
lungs, 

Cows with their calves, bulls big and vain, 

Goring the laggards, shaking the mane, 

Stamping flint feet, flashing moon eyes. 

Pompous and owlish, shaggy and wise. 


Like sea-cliffs and caves resounded their ranks 

With shoulders like waves, and undulant flanks. 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam, 

Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home, 

The sky was their goal where the star-flags are 
furled, 

And on past those far golden splendors they whirled. 

They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep, 

And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking of sleep. 


I heard a cricket’s cymbals play, 
A scarecrow lightly flapped his rags, 
And a pan that hung by his shoulder rang, 
Rattled and thumped in a listless way, 
And now the wind in the chimney sang, 
The wind in the chimney, 
The wind in the chimney, 
The wind in the chimney, 
Seemed to say:— 
“Dream, boy, dream, 
If you anywise can. 
To dream is the work 
Of beast or man. 
Life is the west-going dream-storms’ breath, 
Life is a dream, the sigh of the skies, 
The breath of the stars, that nod on their pillows 
With their golden hair mussed over their eyes.” 


Buffaloes, buffaloes; thousands abreast, 

A scourge and amazement, they swept to the west. 
With black bobbing noses, with red rolling tongues, 
The locust played on his musical wing, 

Sang to his mate of love’s delight. 

I heard the whippoorwill’s soft fret. 

I heard a cricket carolling, 

I heard a cricket carolling, 

I heard a cricket say: “Good-night, good-night, 
Good-night, good-night, . . . good-night.” 
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about a Navajo boy whose 

name is the title of the book 
and means “he who herds sheep.” 
His father owned a large flock of val- 
uable Spanish merino sheep, and it 
was very neces- 
sary that the lad 
be a watchful 
shepherd. 

You will find 
this an easy book 
to read and it will 
tell you all kinds 
ofinteresting 
things about the 
way this tribe of 
Indians live. 

Did you know 
that several goats 
are always kept with 
the sheep because 
they are keener in 
scenting danger? You 
can learn how to build 
a winter house as well 
as a summer one, how 
to build a sheep cor- 
ral, make a fire and 
weave rugs. These 
stories reprinted 
here* were written by 
Navajo boys and girls 
about the things 
which they like very 
much and which are 
a distinctive part of 
their tives. Don’t you 
think they have described them very 
well? Write something of your own, 


N AH-LE KAH-DE is a new book 





Turquoise 
By Bessie Sandoval (Navajo) 


I am a blue turquoise. I live in New 
Mexico and Arizona. The Indians are 
very fond of me. They wear me to many 
different kinds of Indian dances. They 
use me for many kinds of decoration. 
They wear strings of me on their necks 
and chunks of me tied to their ears. 
Their silver jewelry contains me. If I 
am not polished and ready to be used 
for sets, they have to rub me against 
stones and polish me in fine shape, then 
I am ready for sets in bracelets, rings, 
silver belts, silver buttons, and a lot of 
other things. Sometimes the Indians 
sell me to white people. I am very ex- 
pensive, so not many of the white peo- 
ple buy me from the Indians. I hate to 
be sold to anybody as I do not like to 
get away from the person who has 
kept me for some years. 


Pinon Nut 
By Josephine Wright (Paiute) 


I am just a plain pinon nut of Ne- 
vada. I am large and my shell is so 
very soft that a.yone can crack me 





*By permission of the publishers, E. P. 
Dutton & Company. The full title of the book 
is NAH-LE AH-DE (He Herds Sheep). 
The story of a Navajo Boy, written by Isis 
L. Harrington. 
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with his thumb nails. I am very proud 
of myself for I have been considered 
the staple food for the Paiute and 
Washoe Indians for many years. One 
day in October an Indian family came 
and took me out of my home in a fine 
large cone. This was the first exciting 
moment in my life. First I was shaken 
out of the cone with a stick upon a 
large piece of canvas. There I found 
myself among thousands of other 
pinon nuts; then we were put into a 
large sack and carried away many 
miles from our home to a 
strange dwelling of an Indian. 
One day an old Indian woman 
dumped part of us into her 
flat basket. We were all ex- 
cited as she pushed us around 
with her fingers. We had been 
at rest for about half an hour 
when all of a sudden I felt 
heat on myself and then I 
looked about me and saw hot 
charcoals. Then the old wo- 
man moved us around so fast 
that I didn’t mind so much for 





I knew that we were being 
prepared for a nice pinon 
soup for some hungry chil- 
dren who had been watch- 
ing their grandmother 
roast us. 


Cactus 


By Imogene Talumptewa (Hopi) 


My name is Cactus. I grow in Arizona 
where it is a nice place to live. I grow 
on land most everywhere. During the 
Summer time I’m always green and 
fresh, and all different colors of flowers 
begin to bloom. My flowers are pretty 
and the children like to look at them. 
Sometimes they take all the flowers 
away from me, although I like to see 
them looking at me, I don’t think they 
ought to take all my flowers. I have 
very sharp stickers and sometimes I 
stick the little children, but oh! how 
sorry I do feel when they start crying 
and feel that I should like to talk to 





them. I don’t know whether I am of 
any use or not but I like Arizona. 


Indian Shoe 
By Louise Qotahongva (Hopi) 


My name is Moccasin and I live in 
New Mexico and Arizona. I am useful 
to thousands of Indians. I am useful be- 
cause I can travel day after day till I 
am worn out. I don’t need very much 
attention because I can travel without 
being watered or fed. The only time I 
need attention is when my soles are 
worn out, then I have to be resoled or 
patched. I am comfortable and suitable 
for anyone. I have no heel, I have a 
sole made of rawhide and my top is 
made of soft buck skin. An Indian man 
made me and my brother for his little 
boy. 


Sage Brush 
By Luther D. Pahe (Navajo) 


I live in this Great West, the cheap- 
est plant you can find in the world. I 
don’t need any support from anybody. 
All I want is rain and sunshine, All 
the friends I have are the Indians and 
animals. I furnish food for the animals, 
especially in the Spring time, when I 
am fresh and green, just when the 
horses and cattle are real tired of eat- 
ing dry hay. They are always glad to 
see me green and fresh in the Spring 
and I am always glad to see them too, 
for I want them to get fat so their mas- 
ter can make better money out of them. 
For my friends, the Indians, I help 
them in the loneliness of their lives. 
They pound me and put me in water 
and drink me when they have any kind 
of sickness such as headaches. I live in 
the mountains and 
plains. I am sorry 
to say that the 
farmers are my 
worst enemies in 
this world, while 
they are your best 
friends—I am just 
a sage brush. 

































































TRAVELS OF A BOX-CAR 






Have you ever wondered how the railroads keep track of 
box-cars? Here a box-car tells you, speaking for itself 


HE Box-car speaks: 
The other day I was standing 


beside a long platform. On the 
platform were bales and bales of cot- 
ton. I'd come to take some of these 
bales to the big cotton mill down in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. It made 
me think that I havea good story to tell, 
even if I’m just a plain freight-car. 
I've had many interesting experiences 
and I’ve traveled a lot and seen more 
of the world than most human beings. 
I've been filled with good things to eat, 
and at other times I’ve been Oh, so 
empty. I’m full of knowledge, and once 
—once I was full of dynamite! I’ve 
helped to feed and clothe the Ameri- 
can people, I've even helped to save 
human lives during a flood down south. 
Shall I tell my story? 

I was born (if you can call it that) 
in a large noisy shop somewhere out 
West, and I’m made of steel and iron 
and wood. Like most other freight-cars, 
I have eight wheels, four at either end. 
Now, as everybody knows, there are 
many kinds of freight-cars. There are 
box-cars, tank-cars, coal-cars, refriger- 
ator-cars, heater-cars, cattle-cars, poul- 

































































Pennsylvania R. R 


try-cars, milk-cars, automobile-cars, 
and so on. I’m a box-car, because I’m 
just a big box on wheels. 

After I'd been made by men and 
painted and numbered and looked at, 
an engine came along and took hold 
of me and pushed me and pulled me 
until I found myself in a long train of 
box-cars, and we all started off through 
the country, hauled by a powerful en- 
gine. You have seen these long trains 
of freight-cars. Maybe you have won- 
dered about them. For you may have 
seen a train of 50 cars with about 20 
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different names on them, 
cars belonging to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, to the Illi- 
nois Central, to the Balti- 
more and Ohio, to the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, to the Erie Railroad, 
to the New York Central, the 
Boston & Maine, the Michi- 
gan Central, or half a dozen 
others. You knew when you 
saw them they were all go- 
ing some place. Maybe you wondered 
how the companies that owned trem 
knew where they were or kept track 
of them. Well, I’ll tell you that first: 
Every one of us has a number, and 
even if we’re far from home, travelling 
on a road we don’t belong to, the peo- 
ple who own us know just where we 
are. This is possible because every time 
we move from one railroad to another 
a little slip with our number on it is 
immediately mailed to our owner, who 
enters these records as received in a 
large book. This is the only record it is 





% 


N. Y. Central System 


The above photograph shows some of the switching operations that 
take place when a freight train is put together. Here the engine, with 
four box-cars, is backing up to get the single car. Notice the number 
of men involved in this operation: besides the engineer and fireman 
in the engine, are two brakemen and a conductor. The brakeman in 
the foreground is working the switch. The one in the white shirt, hanging 
from the car, is getting ready to secure the coupling. The conductor 
is standing on top of a car, waving directions to the engineer. The man 
standing in the tracks to the left is probably the yardmaster. He is in 
charge of all that goes on in the freight yard. You can get a better 
idea of his responsibility by looking at the picture on the left, which 
shows a section of a big freight yard. See the caboose, near the center. 


necessary for the owning line to keep, 
because other roads pay the owner for 
our use at the rate of $1 per day. The 
record of movements from one line to 
another indicates just how long we 
were held by each road, and how much 
should be paid. 

But every road keeps daily records 
in much more detail of all cars in its 
possession. These records, kept princi- 
pally from reports made by freight 
train conductors, show every move- 
ment that we make from station to 
station, and whether loaded or empty. 

We go North and South and East 
and West all the time, carrying differ- 
ent things to different places. And 
when we are unioaded in one place, 
they try to find something to load us 
with and send us home. Let me give 
you an example of how it works, and 
how we travel all the time and see so 
many interesting places. 


Turn to page 14 
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Who has not wanted to have the thrill of driving an engine on one of 
the fast express ‘rains? Here (above) is the engineer of one of the 
crack trains of the country — the Twentieth Century Limited, which 
makes the run from New York to Chicago in 16!/, hours. His name is 
Bob Butterfield. He has been "at the throttle" nearly thirty years. On 
your map, show how the Twentieth Century goes from New York to 
Chicago. Remember, it is a New York Central train, and takes a differ- 
ent route than, for instance, The Broadway Limited, which is the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's crack Chicago-New York train. The photograph on 
the right shows a conductor on a passenger train giving signal to start 
—'‘on the dot." Conductors and engineers must use accurate watches. 


“I’ve been workin’ on the railroad 
All the live-long day... 

I've been workin’ on the railroad 

Just to pass the time away. 

Can’t you hear the whistle blowin’—” 


OU may have sung this old 
Y 2 around the camp-fire at 
night, but the chances are that 
when you sang it you didn’t think 
much about it. You didn’t think that 
it expressed the weariness and the 


They were formed soon 
after the Civil War, and 
together with some small- 
er unions, they take in al- 
most all who work for the 
railroads. They are called 
the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Firemen 





hard work of railroad building, or 
that it goes back a long way into our 
past when the railroads were new. 

At that time thousands of work- 
ers were building the roads, and 
their work was hard and their hours 
of work were long. But very early 
in the history of the roads, the work- 
ing men formed unions (for a defi- 
nition of unions see Sept. 25 issue of 
Junior Scholastic, page 12). These 
unions are now very strong. There are 
five big unions. 
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and Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Their names will tel] you what kinds 
of workers they take in. And togeth- 
er they have over 350,000 members. 
Several smaller unions bring the to- 
tal up to 1,150,000 men and women, 
or well over 90% of all the workers 
employed by the American railroad 
system. One of these smaller unions 
is the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


Porters, the only all-Negro union in 
the country. 

Railroad workers long ago came to 
know the value of their united 
strength. As a result, the wages on 
American roads are higher than 
those paid in any other country. The 
government, too, saw the great im- 
portance of the roads, and how dan- 
gerous it would be for the public if 
they ever stopped working, even for 
a day. A strike of railroad workers 
might make them stop working. So 
the Government passed a law which 
requires the railroad unions and the 
railroad companies to try to settle 
any arguments they may have, with- 
out using the strike. This law is the 
Railway Labor Act, and it provides 
for a National Mediation Board that 
considers such disputes. If this Board 
fails, the dispute is taken directly to 
the President. 

In addition to good wages, work- 
ers on the railroad are protected in 
their old age and in sickness through 





Assn. of American Railroads 
pensions—monthly sums of money 
paid to them when they are too ill 
or too old to work. This is managed 
through the payment of taxes, both 
by the companies and the employees, 
toward a pension fund. A new agree- 
ment on pensions was recently ar- 
ranged between the workers and 
their employers. 


To give you an example of the sort 
of wages the railroad workers have 
won, here is a table of average week- 


Turn to page 14 
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UNDER THE BIG CITY 





The New York Subway Is the World’s Busiest Railroad 





Ewing Galloway 


te UBES” in London, “Metro” 
in Paris, and “Subway” in 


New York all mean the same 
underground railroads. Each 
of these cities has a complete system 
of trains underground for carrying 
people from one part of the city to 
nother. 

New York has more miles of un- 
lerground railroad than any othe. 
city in the world 

If you know anything at all about 
the subways in New York, you prob- 
ably know about the “subway sar- 
dine.” This strange creature is sim- 
ply any person who gets into a New 
York subway on a weekday between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and five and six o’clock in the 
evening. These are the rush hours, 
because during these hours hundreds 
#f thousands of people hurry into the 
subways on their way to or from 
work. Often 160 people crowd into 
yne car, which is no bigger than any 
yrdinary railroad coach or street car 

On some days the subways of New 
York carry as many as five million 
yassengers in twenty-four hours. 

New York City is one of the great 

isiness centers of the world. About 
ix million people live in the city and 
nore than four million others live 
ear it. Manhattan Island, the heart 
ff New York City, is less than four- 
een miles long and only two miles 
wide. Every day great mobs of 
people come here to work from all 
the surrounding districts 


tning 


To provide fast transportation for 
hese people the subways were be- 
un nearly fifty years ago 

New York’s first subway was offi- 
ially opened in 1904. The day it 

opened the whole city celebrated 
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subway is the newest, and is better 
cared for than the others. A new line 
of the city-owned subway is being 
built now. 

Plans have been made for combin- 
ing these three systems into one 
large system to be run by the city 
government. At present the city owns 
all of the subway tunnels and has 
simply given these private com- 
panies the right to operate trains in 
some of them. The city could buy 
back the right to operate these trains 
itself whenever it wished. 

Subways are expensive and hard to 
build. They are especially so in Man- 
hattan, New York City, which has a 
thick “spine” of rock. Digging out this 
rock is a slow and hard job. It takes 





Board c; Transportation, N. Y. City 


The top photograph is a scene inside a station on the New York City subway. The 
train has just come in. It stops for only a few moments, just long enough to dis- 
charge and take on passengers. Before you can get on the train, you must pass 
through a turnstile, which will not move until you have placed a nickel in it. 
The lower photograph gives an idea of the work that must be done in building a 
subway. The steel girders remain as permanent supports. \Vhile work goes on under- 
neath, a road of planks is built above to enable traffic to pass along the streets. 


Boat whistles blew in the harbor, 
church bells rang, and newspaper 
headlines screamed out the good 
news. People thought the transpor- 
tation problem was solved. 

But it was just beginning. The city 
was growing much faster than its 
subway system. As they were 
needed, more subway lines were 
built. Now subwa7” tunnels run criss- 
cross in all parts of the city. At some 
points there are three or four levels 
on which trains run underground. 

Today there are three separate 
subway systems in New York. Two 
are owned by private companies, and 
one is owned by the city. The city 


at least four years to build ten miles of 
subway through Manhattan’s rock. But 
traffic goes on along the street above, 
just the same! As soon as a block or so 
has been dug up, they place heavy 
planking over the top so that traffic 
can pass even while the work beneath 
is being finished. 

Express subway trains travel up to 
50 miles an hour. The express trains 
are made up of ten cars. Each train has 
the very latest and best safety devices. 
Automatic signals and brakes are the 
most important of these. One device is 
called the “dead man’s button.” This 
cuts off the power and applies the 
brakes if for any reason—heart failure, 
for instance—the motorman’s hand 
should be lifted from the control. 
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SMALL BUT GOOD 


Model Railroads Are Much Better Than Toys 


AVE you ever seen a model 
1 railroad? 


You will say, “Of course,” 
and tell about the toy train you saw 
in a shop window or had under your 
Christmas tree last winter. 

But that is not a model railroad. 

Model railroad builders speak of 
toy trains with contempt, and call 
them “tinplates.” They become very 
much insulted if anyone speaks of 
their models as toys. 

What is the difference between a 
toy and a model? 

The difference is that of accuracy. 
A toy train is made to give the gen- 
eral idea of a train—of any train. 
Usually it is not made very carefully, 
and little attention is paid to details. 
Sut a model is a small but exact copy 
of a particular train. Careful meas- 
urements are made, and every detail 
is copied, both inside and outside. A 
model train is the work of a crafts- 
man whose whole purpose is to do a 
thorough, faultless job of it. 

Model builders spend many hours 
making these small trains, laying 
tracks for them, and running them. 
They do it as a hobby. 

There are about three hundred 
model-builders’ clubs in all parts of 
the United States, and probably 
many other individual builders who 
do not belong to clubs. 

All sorts of people have model 
railroads as a hobby—doctors, law- 





The Model Craftsman 
You'll have to look carefully to see that this is not a real railroad, but a model. It's 
called the Baby Lackawanna, and is modelled after the real Lackawanna R. R. 
Thomas V. Jarvis built it in the basement of his home. Note the "Ex-Lax” sign, 
placed here to poke fun at our bad habit of plastering posters on everything. 
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yers, railroad men, automobile 
mechanics, and many women who 
are mechanically minded. Some of 
these people buy the models already 
made and simply put the tracks to- 
gether and watch them run. Others 
buy kits, which contain parts that 
have to be finished and put together 
before they can go. A few make all 
the parts themselves. Always they 
model their trains after real ones. 
Many of the big railroad companies 
help by allowing model manufac- 
turers to have copies of the plans by 
which their real trains are built. 
Some of these model trains are 
large enough to carry passengers. 


ABB 


Such trains require a great deal of 
space outdoors. Because few people 
have so much room, most model 
trains are run indoors and are much 
smaller than the one in the picture, 
on which boys and girls are riding. 


Many models are built on the half- 
inch or quarter-inch scale. This 
means that every foot of the real 
train is represented by a half-inch 
or quarter-inch of the model. 


Once a model builder has laid his 
tracks and finished building a train, 
you might think he would be satisfied 
to watch the train go. No real builder 
is so easily satisfied. He begins to build 
bridges and tunnels, stations and 


The eae Craftsman 
This exciting-looking model railroad is 
laid out at Pueblo, Colo., built and 
owned by W. L. Daney, an ardent 
model-railroader. Its steam Cuban-type 
4-6-0 loco is powerful enough to “pull a 
drag of live freight'’ of eleven persons. 


roundhouses. He makes mountains and 
valleys for his indoor set, and plants 
little bushes and trees along the road. 

Then the builder begins to install 
switch signal systems very much like 
those on a real railroad. Some model 
railroads have the most modern auto- 
matic safety devices. 

Model railroad builders have a 
language all their own. They talk 
about layouts and locos (short for 
locomotives), tinplates and castings, 
and many other things few other peo- 
ple know about. They have several 
magazines which discuss nothing but 
model-building. One of these is The 
Model Craftsman. Another is The 
Model Railroader. 

One of the first schools for railroad 
model builders was started last sum- 
mer by the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Radio City, New York. 
Here both children and grownups are 
given lessons on building models. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


American Legion Has 


Good Time in New York 


Strange-looking trains have been 
riding up and down the streets of New 
York City, blowing whistles and ring- 
ing bells. This sounds like a good “tall 
railroad story,” but it’s true. 

Of course they weren’t real locomo- 
tives. Built to look like French Army 
trains used during the World War, they 
had automobile motors and rubber 
tires. These “gasoline trains” belonged 
to the Forty-and-Eight, the fun-mak- 
ing group of the American Legion 

The American Legion is an organi- 
zation of ex-soldiers and sailors of the 
World War. Each year they hold a con- 
vention and a parade in a different city. 
This vear 300,000 Legionnaires and 
their families held their convention in 
New York City. 

They elected a new national com- 
mander, Daniel J. Doherty of Boston, 
to take the place of Harry W. Colmery, 
who was commander last year. At their 
meetings they discussed many things. 
Thev decided to ask the government of 
the United States to keep out of argu- 
ments between foreign countries, and 
to pass a which would take the 
money-making (profi out of war. 
Such a law would keep people who 

wn factories and sell materials 
making a lot of money if this 
country ever got into another war. 
Dur ing the war, thousands of 
people made a great deal of money by 
h prices for things. The 
American soldiers who were risking 
t in France, and who were 

month, did not think 
and many patriotic 


The 


| law 


war 
trom 
last 
charging nig 
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Tall They, 
illed it “profiteering 
Legion wants our Congress 
to pass a law to prevent it from hap- 


citizen Cc 
American 
pening as 
The Leg! alsc discussed the 
trouble between unions of workers 
which is such a serious 
problem t The Legion decided to 
take no side in the matter 

Most of the Legionnaires did not at- 
end the meetings of the convention 
a good time, and 


and employe! 


They came to have 


tney had it 
The climax of was the 


their visit 
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The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has just finished 
making plans for this powerful new locomotive. It is 


to be completely streamlined, and will be different 


parade up Fifth Avenue. 
Marching in.it were 85,000 
Legionnaires and their wives. 
The parade started at 8 
o’clock in the morning, and 
was still going at 10 o’clock 
that night. In the parade 
were 300 different bands. 
New Yorkers say that this 
was the greatest parade they 
ever saw 


smooth 
speed 


53 Nations Protest 
the War in China 


Death rained from Chinese skies 
again last week as Japan sent planes 
to bomb twenty cities. (See page 11 of 
Sept. 18 issue of Junior Scholastic for 
explanation of Japan’s war on China.) 

Many thousands of people were 
killed. Fifty-three nations, includ- 
ing the United States, protested to 
Japan against these bombing raids 
on innocent people. They protested 
through the League of Nations. 


in many ways from steam locomotives now in use. 
This new locomotive will have four steam motors, 
each attached to a pair of driving wheels. When 
repairs are necessary, each pair of driving wheels 
with its attached steam motor can be quickly re- 
moved. Each of the four motors will have four 
cylinders. The action of all sixteen cylinders will 
make it possible for the train to move more 
; and to take sharp curves at a faster 
an ordina 
motive will be use 


locomotives can. This loco- 
for passenger service only. 


China has asked the League of Na- 
tions to punish Japan for invading her 
country. The League made no de- 
cision, but turned the whole question 
over to a special committee, called the 
Far Eastern Advisory Committee. This 
committee will study the question and 
then make a report to the League. The 
United States is not a member of the 
League of Nations. 

President Roosevelt ordered ll 
ships owned by the United States gov- 
ernment to refuse to carry war ma- 
terials to Japan or China 


Wide World 


Mary, Harry and Sarah eee photographed at the opening of the American 


Legion convention in Madison 


quare Garden. Their father led the convention. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends 
The New Movie 


MUSIC for 
MADAME 


Nino Martini Supplies It 


NYTHING can happen in Hol- 
A wood. And almost everything 
does happen to Nino Martini 
in this movie, Music for Madame 
(RKO). He plays the part of Tonio, 
an Italian youth. He has a fine tenor 
Voice, and he goes to Hollywood to 
seek fame and fortune. 

Tonio is on a bus headed west, 
when two men drive alongside. They 
have heard Tonio’s singing (on the 
bus) and they persuade him to ride 
into Hollywood with them. They 
pretend to be movie producers, but 
they are really jewelry thieves. They 
tell Tonio they will introduce him as 
the “surprise” performer at a big 
reception that night. Tonio, thinking 
this a chance to gain fame, falls for 
their scheme. He sings, while the 
thieves thieve. Then Tonio is sneaked 
out the back way and told he has 
been a partner to their crime. 

When the theft is discovered, the 
police are called. But no one can 
Gescribe the singer, because he wore 
a clown costume. He was singing the 
famous aria of Pagliaccio, the clown 





in Leoncavallo’s opera, Pagliacci. 
Rodowski, the great conductor, who 
is a guest at the reception, says he 
can recognize the voice. The police 
search for “the great voice.” So does 
Rodowski, who would like to find 
the singer and make him a star. 
Tonio goes to the police station. No 
one recognizes him. When he hears 
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the police talking about putting the 
thieves in jail, he rushes out. He 
cannot sing again, for fear his voice 
will be discovered. 

He meets a girl-composer’ named 
Jean. She gets him a job as a movie 
extra. Tonio works on the same set 
where Rodowski is conducting the 
orchestra. But he dares not chirp, 
even when the leading tenor makes 
a mess of the theme song. 





Top) 
Left) 


Finally Tonio gives himself up to 
the police, so that Jean can collect 
the $25,000 reward offered for him. 
The police won’t believe him. He 
must prove he has “the great voice.” 
Tonio sings over the radio. Rodowski 
hears and recognizes him. Then 
things happen fast. Rodowski gets 
Tonio out of jail; the thieves are 
caught; and Tonio sings one of Jean’s 
songs at a concert in the Hollywood 
Bowl. 

Mixed in with this breezy plot is 
some very funny comedy. Alan Hale 
is the dumbest of dumb-detectives. 
Billy Gi'bert, the conductor’s handy 
man, has hay fever at its sniffling 
worst. He is one sneeze right after 
another. 


RKO has done a good job of pro- 
duction. But they make the Holly- 
wood Bow! look like a picture post- 
card, instead of the Hollywood Bowl. 


HITS AND MISSES 


Something to Sing About (Grand 
National) is something to speak 
about. In this movie, James Cagney 
is no longer Tough Guy No. 1. He is 








a Broadway bandleader who goes to 
Hollywood. When he geis there, the 
movie producers try to make a gen- 
tleman star out of him. But with all 
their makeup experts, press agents, 
and pretty - speech teachers, they 
can’t turn a Cagney into a chorus 
boy. He tap dances with his chin out 
and a chip on his shoulder. Under 
the high hat he is still as tough 
as you like him. 





Nino Martini is a sad clown when he learns he has been tricked by thieves. 
The conductor listens to the radio. His “handy man" gets ready to sneeze. 


Make a Wish (RKO). We made 
a wish when we saw Master Bobby 
Breen’s first movie. We hoped he 
would stop acting all over the screen 
and start being a regular fellow. 
Evidently we pulled the wrong side 
of the wishbone. This is Bobby’s 
third movie. He is still rolling his 
eyes, waving his hands in the air, 
and being too cute. It’s too bad. 
Bobby has a good voice. This picture 
has good tunes and the scene is a 
boys’ camp. He even has a chorus of 
boys to help sing around the campfire 
at night. But they all are too busy 
singing theme songs to behave like 
real boys. Too bad. 

Stage Door (RKO). If you dream 
of becoming the “Queen of the 
American Stage,” don’t believe any- 
thing you see in this movie. There 
are few dancefs as hard-boiled as 
Ginger Rogers, few stage-struck 
girls as high-tone as Katharine Hep- 
burn, and fewer actresses who, like 
Andrea Leeds, would jump out the 
window because they lost a part in 
a play. Still the scenes in the girls’ 
theatrical boarding house are funny 
in spots. Hattie, the maid, practi- 
cally steals the girls’ show. 
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Own a ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


On your own terms 


ACT NOW...TRY THIS 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


in your own home—Free! 


You don’t have to risk a penny! Give a 
Royal Portable a thorough trial, learn from 
experience how much it helps. . . then pay 
cash, or only a few cents a day. And it’s a 
genuine, latest model Royal, too. Easy to 
use—even if you've never typed before... 
Scientifically designed—with full-sized key- 
board and other big machine features. You'll 
use it through high school, college and in 
the years to come. Don’t wait. Act Now! 
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BOX-CAR 


Continued from page 8 


I remember one time when I started 
from Jackson, Mississippi, loaded with 
veneer wood for Jamestown, New 
York. In Jamestown they make furni- 
ture from the veneer wood, and so it 
was only natural that when they had 
unloaded me at Jamestown, they 
loaded me with furniture and sent me 
to Detroit, Michigan. There was noth- 
ing for me in Detroit at the moment, so 
empty I went to Battle Creek, not far 
2eway, and that is where they make 
breakfast cereals. I was filled with 
breakfast food and started off to Seat- 
tle, Washington. When I got to Seattle, 
the people in Seattle had nothing ready 
for me, and I went down to Bend, Ore- 
gon, empty. In Oregon, where there are 
many forests, they loaded me with 
lumber and sent me to Philadelphia, 
Penna., where there are several big 
radio factories that use the lumber. At 
Philadelphia, I was filled with radios 
and sent to Kansas City, Kansas, in the 
heart of the great wheat-growing 
country. There they filled me with flour 
made from the wheat, and off I went 
down to Jackson, Mississippi, where I 
had started a month and a half before. 
But this time they didn’t send me up to 
New York state with wood; they sent 
me to Havana, Cuba, with lumber for 
factories down there. I had to go on a 
car-ferry from New Orleans. 

Have you followed me this far? 
Take a map and follow me the rest of 
this long journey, and you'll learn a 
lots of things about geography. For this 
is where I went: 

From Havana, loaded with sisal (a 
sort of hemp from which they make 
rope) to Chicago, via the New Orleans 
car-ferry— 

From Chicago, 
Louis, Missouri— 

From St. Louis, with wheat, to New 
York, N. Y.— 

From New York, with clothing, to 
Philadelphia, Penna.— 


with rugs, to St 


ite ay 
SOO, pee , 

From Philadelphia, empty, to Cam- 
den, New Jersey— 

From Camden, full of tin cans of 
soup, to Cincinnati, Ohio— 

From Cincinnati, with soap this time, 
to Minneapolis— 

From Minneapolis, with Cream of 
Wheat, for Pittsburgh Penna.— 

From Pittsburgh, loaded with spools 
of wire, to San Francisco— 

From San Francisco, empty, to Fres- 
no, not so far away— 

From Fresno, in the heart of the 
grape country, with raisins for New 
Orleans— 

From New Orleans, with coffee from 
Brazil, to Louisville, Kentucky— 

From Louisville, with beverages to 
Akron, Ohio, where the rubber fac- 
tories are— 

From Akron, Ohio, full of automo- 
bile tires, to Atlanta, Georgia— 

From Atlanta, loaded with cases of 
Cocoa-Cola for thirsty people in Ban- 
gor, Maine— 

From Bangor, Maine, to Millinocket 
in the same state— 

From Millinocket, with news-print 
paper made from wood-pulp, to Bos- 
ton, Mass., where they needed it to 
print newspapers— 

From Boston with shoes, made in 
Massachusetts, to New York, N. Y. 

I could go on forever, but you would 
soon get tired. But have you learned 
something of geography? And have 
you learned anything about the towns 
I visited and the things that are made 
or grown there? Sometimes it works 
even better than this. Sometimes I 
have taken books printed in Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh, where they make 
glass, and taken the glass to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where they put it in auto- 
mobiles. 

Then again I have taken tin-cans 
from Newcastle, Pennsylvania, where 
they’re made, to Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, where they were filled with con- 
densed milk, and then taken the con- 
densed milk to Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
people needed it. 





Workin’ on the R.R. 


Contirued from page ? 


ly wages paid at the present time. 
Conductors: $54.02 
Brakemen & Baggagemen: 
$38.64 
Switchmen: $33.06 
Engineers: $58.83 
Firemen: $40.66 
These are average wages, some 
workers getting more and some get- 
ting less. There are many kinds of 
workers in each of these groups— 
those on passenger trains and those 
on freights; those on local freights, 
and those on through (express) 
freights; those who work in the 
yards and those who only work 
when the train is travelling. 
Late this summer members of the 
five great brotherhoods decided to 


ask for an increase in wages. They 
said that living costs had been stead- 
ily rising and that their wages had 
not risen as fast as the cost of food, 
clothing and rent. They asked for a 
flat 20% raise. The railroad com- 
panies said they could not pay it. 
They said that many of the roads 
were bankrupt. They said many 
were heavily in debt to the United 
States government for money they 
had borrowed. They said that their 
income was not as large as it 
should be. 

The companies refused to give 
their workers the raise they had 
asked. So a strike was threatened 
by the brotherhoods, but in accord- 
ance With the law, the dispute was 
taken to the National Mediation 
Board. The Board is now talking it 
over. 
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Get His Number 


A city boy was visiting his country 
cousin. 

“What do you know about cows?” 
asked the country lad. “I'll bet you 
don’t know if that’s a Jersey cow.” 

“I don’t know from here”, said the 
city boy, “’cause I can’t see the li- 
cense.” 


Gone to Sea 


Teacher: Jimmie, what is a penin- 
sula? 

Jimmie: A rubber neck. 

Teacher: No. It’s a neck running out 
to sea. 

Jimmie: Well, that’s a rubber neck, 
isn’t it? 

Columbia Jester 


Long Pull 


A Scotchman returned to his native 
land after a 30-year absence. Before 
leaving America he wrote his brothers 
to meet him at the station. When he 
arrived at his home town he was met 
by two bearded men whom he could 
hardly recognize as his kin. 

“Why the beards?” he asked. 

“Dinna ye remember, Donald?” re- 
plied they, “You took the razor with 

ou.” 

* Wall Street Journal 


“Oh, mama, look,” cried the little 
girl on her first visit to the country. 

“There’s a duck. And it walks like 
it had just got out of a rumble seat.” 


Fireman: “Jump into the blanket.” 
Man: “No, you might drop it. Put 

it on the ground first.” 
El Paso World News 


“Yes, I know fish is brain food, but 
I don’t care so much for fish. Isn’t there 
some other brain food?” 
“Well, there’s noodle soup.” 
Atlanta Constitution 


Man (at traffic intersection): Can 
you tell me the quickest way to the 
hospital? 

Officer: Sure, just stand where you 
are. 

— 


Father: How did you like Sunday 
school today? 

Son: Fine. 

Father: Now can you tell me who 
killed Moses? 

Son: No, I was sitting on the back 
row. I couldn’t see. 


“What I want,” said the speaker, “is 
reform. I want tax reform. I want po- 
lice reform. I want temperance re- 
form. I want social reform. I want—” 

“What you want,” called out a 
listener at the back of the hall,” is 
chloroform.” 

The American Girl 


o 
Champ: What’s my temperature, 
Doc? 
Doc: Hundred and three. 
Champ: What’s the world’s record? 


OCTOBER 9, 1937 
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“SOME FUN MORE POWER TO YOU 


Tired Sally Clifton 


ALLY CLIFTON was one of the 
sweetest, most likeable girls that 

I have ever known. She had what is 
sometimes called a million dollar 
smile, a winsome attitude, and a great 
deal of poise. But she was always 
tired. She missed an average of one 
day each week from school. She 
missed a good many parties because, 
as she said, she didn’t have the 
strength to go. When she did go toa 
party she was the life of it. Sought 











after by the boys, sought after by 
hostesses because she always added 
to the gayety of the guests, well liked 
even by the girls, it was too bad that 
Sally tired so quickly. 

Sally dropped in to see me quite 
often. She would talk about anything 
but herself. Yet, bit by bit, I managed 
to get from her the story of her con- 
stant exhaustion. 


Sally went to bed at a reasonable 
hour, yet never wanted to get up in 
the morning. She had been examined 
by her family doctor innumerable 
times, and all that he could tell her 
was that she was underweight. Yet, 
Sally confided to me, she didn’t want 
tc get fat because she had ambitions 
to be a movie star. 


Sally thought that movie stars had 
to be slender. She purposely ate like 
a bird. Her breakfast consisted of a 
cup of coffee and a slice of unbuttered 
toast. Her luncheon was a jelly sand- 
wich made of thin bread and a glass 
of milk. For supper she ate a little 
meat, a green vegetable, sometimes 
a slice of bread, and a very tiny por- 
tion of dessert. About midnight, if she 
happened to be on a date, she might 
eat a lettuce and tomato salad. 

Not much to keep a growing girl 


alive. And not enough to supply her 
with the energy to keep continually 
going, to enable her to enjoy every 
minute of school and society. 

I explained to Sally that in order 
that she might have more energy 
she must eat more energy foods. I 
explained to her that movie stars, 
because of the tricks of photography, 
looked thinner than they actually 
are. I explained to her that she 
needed a certain body-mass to be 
able to do all the things she wanted 
to do, that she need not be fat, just 
normal. 

Oh, I had to talk with Sally a good 
many times before I could get her 
to believe that a sound body would 
make life more pleasant. 

She was a sensitive little girl. She 
didn’t like to talk about her troubles, 
Finally, one day, I offered her the 
privilege of being my. messenger if 
she would gain ten pounds in weight. 
And I promised to help her take off 
the ten pounds, if she didn’t feel 
ever so much better. 

Sally gained ten pounds in weight. 
And she liked being my messenger 
so well that she gained ten pounds 
more, twenty in all. Just a matter of 
eating properly, eating the right kind 
of food and the right amount of that 
food. Sally got her weight up to 
normal. 

The change in Sally was more than 
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gratifying. She was no longer tired. 
She brimmed over with energy. 
Sally is now a girl you would never 
recognize, had you known her before, 
B. Y. GLASSBERG, M.D. 
The School Doctor 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


By EUGENE SHEFFER 
PLUS AND MINUS 


Here is a puzzle that will require your strict attention, and may cause you 
somo annoyance. But the pleasure of solving it will make up for everything! At 
the top of the middie column, you will notice the words “makes an attempt,” 
and under them five squares. In these five squares you are to write a word which 
means “makes an attempt.” We will give you a start by telling you what it is. 
The word is “tries.” Now write it in. Now move over to the left, and there you 
will see the words “to put in” over six squares. By rearranging the letters of 
“tries” and adding one letter you will get a 6-letter word meaning “to put in.” 
The added l\etter should be placed in the rectangular space at the extreme left. 
So much for the “plus” part of it. Now for the “minus.” Take the word “tries” 
again, subtract a letter, rearrange the four that are left, and you will have a 
4-letter word meaning “a religious ceremony.” The letter you subtract should 
be placed in the rectangular space at the extreme right. 

Repeat this for each group of three definitions, always starting with the middle 
one, adding a letter to obtain the word for the left side, subtracting a letter to 
obtain the word for the right side. 

When you have completed the puzzle, you will find that the added letters in 
the left-hand vertical column spell the name of a great Eastern city connected 
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RAILROAD RIDE 


The frame of squares below contains 
the names of two important American 
railroads. If a continuous line is drawn 
through the letters which form the 
names, it will make a design. Start 
with the letter C in the upper left- 
hand square and move from letter to 
letter until you spell out the complete 
name of the first railroad. The last 
letter in the first name is the letter C 
which is shown with a period. 

The second name begins with the 
letter in one of the squares touching 
the C with the period, and ends in the 
square with the letter N underlined 
twice. You can draw your line from 
square to square in any direction but 
only when one square touches another. 
Of course, no square is passed through 
twice. When you have completed the 
design you will see that every square is 
covered. We will give you a hint by 
telling you that each of these railroads 
enters the largest city in the Middle 
West. 


























with other cities by 7 large railway systems. The subtracted letters in the right- Ae UILIGIRIN 
hand vertical column will reveal a method used in getting from one part of this = U = 
city to another. 
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FRENCH AUTHOR OF BARRIERS To 
ENTERTAINED ‘THE THREE MUSKETEERS” | KEEP BACK WATER. AIMISINI PIII NIT 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 





CONTEST CLOSING DATE 


Here are the answers to last week’s Last week we announced three cash 
puzzles. PROGRESS IN A TRAILER prizes for junior high students send- 
is made as follows, from a 3-letter word ing in the best lists of five sentences 


to a 9-letter word: TIE, TIRE, NITER, 
RETAIN, ENTRAIN, ANTIRENT, 
ITINERANT 

A CAR-LOAD OF WORDS comes 
out as follows: CARTOON, SCARLET, 
MACARONI, DISCARD, POSTCARD, 
MONTE CARLO. 

The OUT-OF-THE-WAY answers 
are: (1) ILLINOIS; (2) MAINE; (3) 
DENVER: (4) BUTTE; (5) GEOR- 
GIA; (6) CHICAGO; (7) OMAHA. 


containing hidden rivers, such as the 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY sentences which 
contained hidden places. Students 
sending in sentences for this contest 
must do so before midnight, Oct. 15. 
Write your name, address, school, 
grade and teacher’s name at the top of 
the paper. Only students of the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades are eligible. Send 
your lists to Junior Scholastic, 250 E. 
43rd St.. New York, N. Y. 





WORD SQUARE 
This Is Easy 


1. A train runs on a 

2. The combining form for “air” is 

3. The locomotive is called “The —— 
Horse.” 

4. The railroad is a connecting —— 
between two cities. 

Fill in the missing words in the sen- 
tences numbered 1, 3 and 4. Then write 
them in the row of squares alongside 
their proper numbers. When you have 
done so, you will have four words 
which are spelled the same way across 
and down. We start you off by writing 
in the second word, which is really a. 
prefix. 


1 

















2 
be 
4 




















